Teaching Guides 


Isles of Polynesia (pp. 8, 9) 

Hew We Live in Samoa (pp. 10, 21) 
freedom Answers Communism (p. 7) 
Page of Fun—1890 Style (p. 18) 
Semester Quiz (pp. 11-14) 


POLYNESIA 
Concepts Developed in the Theme Article 


The islands known as “Polynesia’ are scattered across 
a huge area of the southern and eastern Pacific Ocean. 
The Polynesians apparently have a common origin and thei: 
seafaring-coconut-taro way of life spread throughout these 
islands. The coming of white rule to all these islands 
greatly changed the way of life. As an example, the changes 
brought by the U. S. in American Samoa are traced. The 
“How We Live” articles give additional information on the 
Polynesian way of life and changes in recent times. Some 
people question if these changes were wise, but it is too late 
to stop them. 


A GROUP CONVERSATION 


Aims: 1. To become more informed about the little 
known islands of Polynesia. 

2. To use individual reading in group-study activities. 
8. To plan a method of keeping a group conversation 
flowing. 

4. To give everyone practice in the art of conversa- 
tion directed to a specific topic. 

To the pupils: In order to take part in a group conversa- 
tion, use the following plan. As you read the theme article 
and the World Friendship stories, choose something you 
would like to tell about the Polynesian islands. Then under- 
line all the statements in the articles which have to do 
with your topic. Next, plan a question you may use to 
start a discussion of another phase of life on the islands 
and write it on a slip of paper. ’ 

You can use these aids to keep conversation flowing in 
the following manner. As someone raises a question about 
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the subject on which you have done special preparation, 
you may contribute your remarks. When that topic is ex- 
hausted, use your question to direct the conversation to 
another phase of the subject. 

Following are examples of the kinds of stimulating ques- 
tions that can be formulated, and ways in which the in- 
formation you have gathered on Samoa may be made part 
of the conversation. 

Questions You May Wish to Ask: 1. No one is quite 
sure where the Polynesian people came from. There is one 
theory that is quite widely held. Can you explain it? 

2. Why are coconut palms the most important plants in 
Samoa? 

3. When white men reached the Samoan islands, what 
kind of government did they find? 

4. Matai is a Polynesian word. Can you explain what 
it means? 

5. How does the U: S. happen to have such a far-distant 
possession as Samoa? 

6. What are some changes which have taken place in 
Samoa under American rule? 

Things You Might Like to Tell About: The hurricane of 
1915; description of Polynesians—their physical appearance, 
disposition, interests; the special way Samoans cook; the 
kinds of food which Polynesians like; how the climate 
favors their way of living. 

How a Group Conversation May Grow: 


1ST PUPIL: I hadn't realized that the U. S. had 
possessions south of the Equator. 


2ND PUPIL: The Samoan Islands are the only ones 
that are so far south. Samoa was important to us in the 
early days of steamships, when the ships were too small 
to carry much coal. It means our ships would have an 
excellent harbor in the Pacific where they could get fuel 
to continue their journey. Other nations wanted the islands, 
too. Perhaps they might not have .permitted our ships to 
land. Our rule has brought many changes in Samoa. What 
do you think about them? 

3RD PUPIL: The early days in Samoa sound quite 
ideal—work only when you want to, always have enough 
to eat, no cold weather to worry about, lots of parties, 
dances, swim whenever you want to, wonderful fishing. 


4TH PUPIL: It wasn’t all perfect, though. Remember 
they all lived in separate villages and there were constant 
quarrels between them. They probably fought over many 
things that could have been settled in a friendly fashion 
if they had gotten together. What was it they cflled their 
chiefs? 

5TH PUPIL: Matais. Each family had at least one matai 

. ete. 








LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Last Issue of Semester: May 19 
Theme Article: Mediterranean Island: Majorca 
World Friendship Series: How We Live in Majorca 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS, Junior Division winners 
and examples of award-winning entries in art, 
photography, and writing. 











Freedom Answers Communism 


To the teacher: As this article summarizes the main 
points of the series on communism, preface the reading of 
it by asking the pupils to tell what they have learned on 
the subject during the year. Use questions, such as: 

1. How did communism start? 

2. We hear these terms used often in connection with 
discussion on communism. Can you explain what they mean? 
Propaganda, collective farming, peace offensive, iron cur- 
tain, cold war, imperialism. 

3. What is Russia’s stand on religion? 

4. How do Communists feel about “freedom of the press”? 


5. How do elections in Communist countries differ from 
ours? 


6. It has been said, “Freedom’s greatest weapon is 
faith.” What does that mean to you? 


Semester Review Test 


To the teacher: The bulk of the class will be able to 
work independently on the review, leaving you free to 
help individuals. Many less able readers have difficulty 
taking tests and rely on haphazard marking or guesswork. 
The variety of testing techniques used in the Semester 
Review enables you to select a section for them to work on, 
to check to see if after silent reading they understand the 
directions, and to encourage them to answer only those 
questions within their range of comprehension. 

After they have done all they can independently, go 
back to the unanswered questions and tell them the words 
which they could not read. Then they can try to answer 
those questions. 

The following tests offer least difficulty to poor readers: 
What’s in the News?; Around the World; Outline Maps; 
Using a Map. 


Assignment for the Whole Class 


To the teacher: After the class has answered the ques- 
tions, use the section on Teen-Age Citizen for general dis- 
cussion. Bring out during the talks that, although many 
times we know what is the right thing to do, we some- 
times fail to put it into practice. But it is the goal toward 
which we strive. 


Written English 


To the pupils: Turn to the test called “On the Other 
Side,” which is concerned with communism. Make up a 
similar quiz based on A Good Citizenship Understands 
Democracy. 


Ten Questi for a Five-minute Quiz 





1. Where does Bell Telephone’s new battery, made of silicon 
strips, get its power? (From the sun) 


2. To breathe underwater, would you use an aqua-lung, iron 
lung, or aquacade? ( Aqua-lung) 


3. Is the U. S$. Cabinet member who has done most traveling 
named John Paul Jones, J. F. Dulles, or Marco Polo? (J. F. Dulles) 


4. To find Gaillard Cut, would you go to a butcher shop, the 
Panama Canal Zone, or a dancing party? (Panama Canal Zone) 


5. To play the “wiggle game,” would you need pencil and 
paper, bat and ball, fishline and rod? (Pencil and paper) 


6. What are the people who live on the islands of the eastern 
Pacific called? (Polynesians ) 


7. Name a U. S. possession located south of the equator, 7 
(American Samoa) “4 


8. If you wanted to cook a dinner in Samoa, would you use a 
matai, a umu, or an outrigger? (Umu) 


9. What is the hard-shelled tree fruit from which copra is 
made? (Coconut) 


10. In what country is the Mackenzie River? (Canada) 





ANSWERS TO SEMESTER QUIZ, pp. 11-14 
Teen-age Citizen (15 points) 
1. HOW ARE YOU DOING? (9 points): 1-b; 2-a; 3-a; 4-c; 
5-c; 6-a; 7-c; 8-c; 9-a. : 
2. ON THE OTHER SIDE (6 points): Grabbed the home- 
land of half a billion people; only one political party; one can- 


didate; “rule of men”; have declared war on it; work where they 
are told to; farmers. 


What's in the News? (50 points) 


1. AT HOME (20 points): 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c; 5-b; 6-a; 7-c; 
8-c; 9-a; 10-c. 


2. ABROAD (6 points): 1-c; 2-f; 3-a; 4-b; 5-d; 6-e. 


3. In SCIENCE (18 points): New Zealand; British Guiana; 
digging water holes; Mars; water; land on or take off from its 
tail; battery; squawks; bush dog. 


Around the World (15 points) 


1-Caracas; 2-bauxite; 3-Columbus; 4-the U. S.; 5-Colombia; 
6-lumber; 7-Elizabeth or Queen Elizabeth; 8-coal; 9-Germany; 
10-Spain; 11-Ceylon; 12-Pakistan; 13-coconut; 14-France; 15- 
Korea. 


Test Your Skills (20 points) 


1. USING A MAP (14 points): l-a; 2-c; 3-Panama City; 4-b; 
5-c; 6-a; 7-Costa Rica, Colombia; 8-narrowest point; 9-any answer 
from 35 to 50; 10-c; 11-b; 12-Pacific Ocean and Atlantic Ocean; 
13-False; 14-Peter Vatsures. 


2. WORKING WITH NUMBERS (6 points): 1, a-80 million; 
b-84 million; c-92,610,000; d-16,400,000. 2, a-2%; b-13.6. 


Answers to May 12 Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1l-asp; 4-wee; 5-meant; 7-toad; 9-none; 12-Hal; 13- 
way; 14-Erie; 16-rage; 17-clear; 19-emend; 20-ad.; 22-elk; 23- 
Mo.; 25-Lear; 27-swan; 29-lag; 30-ire; 31-for; 33-sty; 34-G. I. 
35-oh. 


DOWN: 1-awed; 2-sea; 3-Penn; 5-malice; 6-toward; 7-the; 8- 
oar; 10-nag; 1l-eye; 15-Elmer; 16-ranks; 18-eel; 20-all; 21-deaf; 
23-Mary; 24-one; 26-agog; 28-with; 32-R. I.; 33-so. 
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2 
Pennant- Winning Brooklyn’s Batboy, 
' Charlie Di Giovanna, says 


“Wilson is always in the 


Dodgers’ starting line-up” 


“When you’re down on the field iy eet 
it’s easy to see why the Dodgers 
keep winning. They play heads- 
up ball every minute—just never 
let up. With baseball their busi- 
ness, it figures they’d be mighty 
careful about their equipment. 
In my time with the club I’ve 
noticed that most of ’em use 
Wilson. The way these Dodgers 
study the game, Wilson 


must be best!” P4 
a / 











e Ted Williams Major League Model Roy McMillan Professional Model 


This model—endorsed by the The great Cincinnati Redleg 
famous Boston Red Sox out- gloveman, Roy McMillan, helped 
fielder, Ted Williams—makes the Wilson craftsmen design this 
hottest drives easy to handle. standout Ball Hawk model. To 
Features exclusive Grip-Tite convert tough chances into rou- 
pocket, streamlined fingers, and * tine outs, this glove has Grip- 
leather lacing at palm, crotch Tite pocket, hand-formed heel, 
and finger tips. streamlined fingers. 






Riteweight Lightweight Shoes 
This lightweight model is the finest sprint- 
type shoe in the game for split-second 
starts. Made of genuine Kangaroo, its 
Goodyear welt locks the “upper” 
and sole together for extra life, 
while the sponge rubber sock 
lining provides perfect comfort. 
Finest steel spikes. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO « Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 
other principal cities. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 








Big League Equipment 
for Boys... 
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f . : | +4 \ akeks GOOD BIKE is even better—when it’s 
~ \ oa | NN equipped with top-notch tires like 


‘the G-3. 


The G-3 has the world-famous All- 
Ww me: |) he ’ | Weather tread, with its ground-grip- 
io 1 NY aN eA ping diamond blocks that bring you to 


igh 


7 a safer, straight-line stop. Two riding 
ed. _. i jp 2p ribs provide an easy rolling, smooth 
oh : A! ae ride. And this great tire has the 
he ‘\h | 2a : strength and stamina Goodyear builds 
igh . “7 ™ into tires for every type of vehicle. 

: aN If you haven’t G-3’s on your bike now, 
an * ee make sure you get them next time you 
re ig = Y i 7 need tires. Ask your Goodyear dealer. 
by ff Goodyear, Cycle Tire Department, 
“~ ; | BAN Akron 16, Ohio 
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St., 


You can count on 
Goodyear Butyl 
Rubber Tubes. They 
hold air longer, are 
harder to puncture. 
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2 MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


We think you'll like ‘THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD"’— every Sunday—ABC Radio Network—THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE~every other Sunday—NBC TV Network 
23 

















Wide World photo 


COMMUNISTS AT GENEVA TALKS: Chou En-lai, Communist China‘s premier and 


foreign minister, 


looks at fellow Communists. He is shown at left behind ° 


“P. R. O. C.” sign, which stands for People’s Republic of China. In his opening 
speech, Chou En-lai attacked the U. S. and her allies but praised Russia. U. §. 
Secretary of State Dulles and Chou En-lai did not exchange even one word at the 
talks. Russia’s foreign minister Molotov shown at upper far right with Russians. 


Big Earthquake Hits 
Wide Area in Greece 


A violent earthquake struck cen- 
tral Greece on April 30. The earth- 
quake shook up towns and cities in 
an area of nearly 2,000 square miles. 
Greek officials reported 31 persons 
killed, and 160 persons injured. More 
than 2,100 buildings were destroyed, 
another 2,700 buildings damaged. 
About 10,000 persons were left 
homeless. 

The town of Pharsala, famous in 
the history of ancient Greece, was 
wiped out. Pharsala is said to be the 
home of Achilles, a hero of the Iliad. 
The Iliad was a long story by Homer, 
an ancient Greek poet. Pharsala was 
also the site of the battle of Pharsalus 
in 48 B. C., when Julius Caesar de- 
feated Pompey the Great. 

Millions of dollars-worth of prop- 
erty was damaged by the earthquake. 
Food and medicine were being 
rushed to central Greece by Red 
Cross teams. Hundreds of trapped 


persons were rescued from buildings. 

The earthquake was the second 
big one to shake- up Greece in a 
year. Last August an earthquake hit 
three islands in the Ionian Sea off the 
west coast of Greece. That quake 
left 120,000 persons homeless. 


ELIZABETH AND PHILIP 
END LONG WORLD TOUR 


Queen Elizabeth’s world tour of 
the British Empire and Common- 
wealth will end on May 15. The 
Queen began the tour with her hus- 
band, the Duke of Edinburgh, last 
November. (See Junior Scholastic 
for November 18, 1953.) 

May 1 was a happy day for the 
Queen and Duke. They were re- 
united with their children, Prince 
Charles, five, and Princess Anne, 
three. The reunion took place aboard 
the royal yacht Britannica, which 
was anchored at Tobruk Harbor, 
Libya. From there, the Queen and 
Duke traveled to Malta and Gibral- 
tar to wind up their world tour. 





Rock Slide Threatens 
To Block Panama Canal 


Is there danger of a rock slide 
blocking the Panama Canal? This 
question is worrying many people. 
The danger stems from Contractor's 
Hill, a rocky hill beside the canal. 
(See map below.) 

The hill is located at the rockiest 
section of the canal. It was the hard- 
est section to dig out when the canal 
was built in the early 1900s. In 1938 
workers noticed a crack forming near 
the ‘top of Contractor’s Hill. A few 
years ago the workers reported that 
the crack had widened. 

Some observers say there is dan- 
ger that part of the hill may tumble 
into Gaillard Cut. The canal might 
then be blocked for months, perhaps 
for even a year. 

Workers have removed rock from 
the top of the hill to keep the crack 
from widening still more. Canal 
Zone officials believe this emergen- 
cy work will prevent a rock slide in 
the near future. 

Suppose the canal were blocked. 
U. S. ships traveling between our 
east and west coasts would then have 
to go around the tip of South Amer- 
ica. This route would add more than 
7,800 miles to the present 5,000-mile 
ocean route between our east and 
west coasts. 

The Panama Canal is located in 
the Canal Zone. (See map on page 
13.) Canal Zone officials say this 
emergency work will be useful. It 
will help prevent a rock slide from 
developing in the near future. 





























New York Times map 
Heavy lines show the Gaillard Cut, an 
eight-mile section of the Panama Canal. 














Republicans, Democrats 
Hold Primary Elections 


Primary elections are making 
headlines across the U. S. A primary 
is an election within a political party. 
All party members can vote. They 
select the party’s candidates to run 
for public offices. 

Next November 2, U. S. voters 
will elect 35 U. S. Senators, a new 
House of Representatives, 34 state 
governors, and various other state 
and local officials. 

So far primaries to select candi- 
dates for the November election 
have been held in Illinois, New 
Jersey, Alabama, Florida, Indiana, 
New Mexico, and Ohio. Primaries 
will be held in other states between 
May 19 and September 29. 

Next November’s election for 
Congress will be an important one. 
Control of both houses of Congress 
is at stake. The House of Representa- 
tives now has 219 Republicans, 215 
Democrats, and one Independent. 

The Senate has 48 Democrats, 47 
Republicans, and one Independent. 
The Independent is Senator Wayne 
Morse of Oregon. He was elected 
as a Republican and votes with them 
on matters relating to organization. 

This means that the Republicans 
now control the Senate as well as 
the House. The reason is this: 

In case of a tie, the president of 





Girl Scouts of the U. 8. A. 
SMOKEY BEAR (a man dressed in a 


costume) and this Girl Scout remind you 
to help prevent forest fires. Be sure 
any camp fire is out when you leave it. 


the Senate can vote. U. S. Vice- 
President Richard M. Nixon is the 
president of the Senate. Mr. Nixon 
is a Republican. 

Wisconsin, in 1903, was the first 
state to use the primary election 
system. Then more and more states 
began to adopt it. This year every 
state except Connecticut and Dela- 
ware will hold primary elections to 
nominate party candidates. 


24 Governors Launch 
Traffic Safety Drive 


Governors of U. S. states and ter- 
ritories recently were invited to 
Washington, D. C. For three days 
they were the guests of President 
Eisenhower at the White House. 
He called the governors together to 
discuss such matters as: conserva- 
tion, health, education, civil defense. 

This was the second such meeting 
called by the President. The gov- 
ernors also were invited last spring. 
President Eisenhower says he bene- 
fits from their advice and experience. 

At the recent meeting, governors 
of 24 states from Maine to Texas 
launched a traffic safety campaign. 
Its purpose is to cut down high- 
way accidents during the summer. 

The motto of the campaign is 
“Slow Down and Live.” The gov- 
ernors pledged that police in their 
states will crack down on speeders 
and careless drivers from Memorial 
Day, May 30, to Labor Day, Sep- 
tember 6. (For more on traffic safety, 
see issue of March 10.) 


American Indians Excel 
As Forest Fire Fighters 


American Indians are excellent 
forest fire fighters, reports the U. S. 
Forest Service. It has trained 1,000 
Indians of southwestern states to 
fight forest fires. They have stopped 
raging fires in California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Washington, Ore- 
gon, and Wyoming. 

“Indian crews have fewer acci- 
dents on the fire line than other 
crews,” say Service officials. “They 
work together well. Each Indian acts 
as his brother’s keeper. Indians can 
be proud of their fire-fighting rec- 
ord.” 

The size of a crew is 100 to 150 
members. As many as 550 Indians 
have been flown to one forest fire. 
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Adapted from Christian Science Monitor map 
Map shows some main stops for deliver- 
ing supplies to Canadians in northwest. 


Mineral Wealth Brings 
Canadians to Northland 


Northern Canada is booming. 
Canadians are tapping the vast min- 
eral resources there. Canada’s North- 
west Territories are rich in uranium, 
petroleum, silver, gold, and other 
natural resources. 

Getting supplies to the 20,000 
people of the fast-growing North- 
west Territories is a hard job. There 
are few roads or railways. Some 
goods are flown in. But most of the 
supplies are shipped over the net- 
work of rivers and lakes that spread 
over the region. 

Right now small fleets of boats 
and barges are starting out with 
thousands of tons of supplies. They'll 
have to do their work in a hurry. 
The goods must be delivered during 
May, June, and July. Northland wa- 
terways freeze over during most of 
the rest of the year. 

The boats and barges will deliver 
100,000 tons of supplies this year. 
The fleets carry everything from 
chewing gum to heavy road-building 
machinery. But most of their ¢ar- 
goes are canned foods and tools. | 

The goods are first sent by rail 
from southern Canada to Water- 
ways, Alberta. There, the goods are 
loaded aboard ships which move 
into the northland. The ships go as 
far north as Aklavik, which is near 
the Arctic Ocean. (see map.) 

















News in a Nutshell 








Ever hear of a bull with a fur 
coat? Harry Hayes of Rocky Hill, 
Conn., has a bull named Pinky that 
was born without hair. Pinky is as 
bald as an egg! So a neighbor offered 
to make a big fur covering for Pinky. 
The covering is 72 inches long and 
54 inches wide. It covers Pinky like 
a blanket and is long enough to pro- 
tect his legs. 

Pinky's fur robe keeps him warm 
on cold days. And it protects him 
from getting a painful sunburn on 
hot days. 


“The Marco Polo of President 
Eisenhower's Cabinet.” That’s how a 
reporter described U. S. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles. Since he 
took office 15 months ago, Mr. Dulles 
has traveled more than 100,000 miles 
to attend important meetings. That’s 
more than four times around the 
world, a record for a U. S. Cabinet 
member. (Marco Polo was a famous 
Italian traveler who made long over- 
land trips during the 13th century. ) 


Smart girls usually spend a lot of 
time on hobbies. So reports a group 
of U. S. school officials. They ex- 
amined the results of intelligence 
tests given to 12-year-old girls in 
31 states. The 2,000 girls with the 
top marks were asked: to list their 
hobbies. The most popular hobbies, 
in this order, were: playing musical 
instruments, collecting stamps, scout- 
ing, reading, taking part in dra- 
matics, traveling. 


John Paul Jones VI, age 21, is a 
descendant of John Paul Jones, 
American naval hero of the Revolu- 
tionary War. Like his famous ances- 
tor, young Jones joined the Navy. 
Recently he finished his four-year 
service. Then he turned around and 
enlisted in the Air Force. “Planes can 
go anywhere,” he said. “Ships can’t.” 


A seagull in Hartlepool, Eng- 
land, knows how to get a free meal. 
The gull limps down the street slow- 
ly. A passer-by, feeling sorry for the 
gull, carries it to the local police sta- 
tion. The police feed the gull. When 
it has eaten all it wants, the gull 
soars off. It has worked this “act” 
four times within three weeks. 





*Means word is defined on page 20. 
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Bell Telephone Laboratories 
Solar battery is inside white circle. 


Sunshine Electricity 


Man has long dreamed of harness- 
ing the power in the sun’s rays. That 
dream has now come true on a small 
scale. A solar* battery has been de- 
veloped at the Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories in Murray Hill, N. J. 

The battery consists of thin strips 
of specially treated silicon*. When 
sunlight strikes the strips, particles 
of electricity are released. These are 


conducted through wires to form an 


electric current. 

The battery is not yet ready for 
use on a large scale. But the test 
model has been used to run a toy 
ferris wheel. (See photo above.) 


This is a chart of the safety 
hand signals used under water 
by the cameramen and actors 
making the new film, 20,000 
Leagues Under the Sea. Crew 
includes more than 80 actor- 
divers, lifeguards, cameramen, 
technicians, a director. (See 


story above.) 
Walt Disney Productions 


Every day the sun gives off a 
quadrillion _( 1,000,000,000,000,000 ) 
kilowatt* hours of electricity. This is 
believed to be more energy than in 
all the coal, oil, and natural gas on 
earth. 


Studio Under the Sea 


A movie is now being filmed at 
the bottom of the sea off Nassau in 
the Bahama Islands. The movie is 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea, an 
exciting science-fiction story about a 
submarine. It was written almost 100 
years ago by a French writer, Jules 
Verne. 

Our front cover photo shows a 
cameraman ingaction 26 feet under 
the sea. The cameraman is one of 
a crew of 20 who are helping to 
make the movie. They use special 
waterproofed cameras. 

One big problem is getting enough 
light for shooting a scene. The sun 
must be very bright before enough 
light reaches the bottom. So a man 
in a boat above watches the sky. 
When the sun breaks through the 
clouds he speaks into a radio. A diver 
below hears his message and signals 
to the cameramen by hand. The men 
use hand signals to relay messages. 
(See chart below.) 

The cameramen wear aqua*-lungs 
for breathing. An aqua-lung consists 
of small tanks of oxygen with tubes 
attached to a mouthpiece. A diver 
breathes the oxygen through. the 
mouthpiece. 
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%& FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM yk 


Our Priceless 
Freedoms 


How can we protect 
and preserve them? 


EACE—with freedom and justice. 

Those are our goals. 

The Communists say they want 
peace. But the price they offer for 
peace is slavery and tyranny. We 
cannot pay that price. 

Does that mean we must go to 
war to settle our quarrel with com- 
munism? 

It is true that we always face the 
danger that war may come. That is 
why we keep our armed forces 
strong, and why we help arm our 
allies. But President Eisenhower 
pledged recently that America will 
not start a war. 

We believe we can win this “cold 
war’ against communism without 
turning it into a “shooting war.” We 
believe that the Soviet empire can- 
not be held together forever by 
bayonets and secret police. We be- 
lieve that the spirit of freedom will 
boil up from within the captive 
countries. It will tear the Russian 
slave system apart. Or perhaps the 
Russian leaders will destroy them- 
selves struggling with each other for 
power. 

What can WE do to help free- 
dom’s cause to victory? 

1. Know your enemy. 

This is the last article of our 
“Freedom Answers Communism” se- 
ries. In this series we have tried to 
show you the true face of commu- 
nism. Let us’ sum up the facts: 

(a) The Russians aim to rule the 
world. They will never have enough 
territory—until they have spread their 
slave system to every land. 

(b) The Russians encourage their 
satellites (like North Korea and Red 
China) to grab parts of the free 
world. 

(c) The Russians have powerful 
armed forces. They'll use these ar- 
mies—if and when they believe they 
can smash the free world’s resistance. 
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But they prefer to weaken the free 
world, so they can grab territory 
without shooting. 

2. Be alert for “attacks from 
within.” 

How do the Communists go about 
gaining territory without fighting? 
They have set up Communist parties 
in every country. The membérs of 
these parties plot against their own 
governments. They promote strikes 
and riots. They help Russian spies 
get information on our armed forces 
and industries. In time of war the 
Communists would help the Rus- 
sians all they could. 

Another way that Russia attacks 
the free world from within is by try- 
ing to split the U. S. from our allies. 
For instance, Communist propa- 
ganda tells the French: “The Ameri- 
cans want to drag you into war.” At 
the same time, Communist propa- 
ganda tells Americans: “The French 
won't fight.” We must beware of 
these “big lies” aimed at dividing the 
free world. 

3. Be calm and patient. 

We have nothing to fear. Our 
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military forces can protect us. Our 
people are united. Our industries are 
the greatest in the world. We don't 
need to get excited and start a fight 
that might lead to World War III. 
But we must be alert and watchful. 
We must be prepared to live through 
a long period of danger. 

4. Have faith in our freedoms, 

The Communists would like to 
frighten us into copying their ways. 
They would like to get each of us 
suspecting and spying on his neigh- 
bors. They would like to make us 
afraid of any man with unpopular 
opinions. Suppose we make it hard 
for men to think for themselves, or 
to dare to differ with the majority. 
Then the Communists would have 
won a great victory. They would 
have blocked one of the ways in 
which our nation makes progress. 
And if we ourselves use the Commu- 
nists’ methods, we lose the very 
freedoms we are fighting to keep. 

So let us stick to our own way of 
freedom. Then we will remain 
strong. We will win this “cold war” 
against communism. 








OLYNESIA means “many is- 

lands.” It is the name for the 
“many islands” of the western Pa- 
cific Ocean. There are so many that 
no one has ever counted them. They 
lie sprinkled over an area of ocean 
four times as large as the United 
States. 

The Polynesian islands lie in the 
tropical region of the earth. They 
are warm and sunny. Where the soil 
is fertile, coconut palms and bread- 
fruit* trees grow. Root crops, such 
as taro, flourish. Life is easy. The 
friendly, cheerful Polynesians don’t 
work very hard. 

The Polynesians are a tall, strong 
people, light brown in color, and 
often very handsome. No one knows 
where they came from — perhaps 
from Southeast Asia. Two thousand 
or more years ago, they left their 
mainland homes. They became sail- 
ors. In little open ships they sailed 
the unknown Pacific. They settled 
on hundreds of islands. 

For many centuries the Poly- 
nesians lived by themselves on their 
tropical islands. Then, about 200 
years ago, European explorers be- 
gan visiting the “South Seas.” They 
took possession of the island groups, 
one after another. Today all the 
Polynesians live in lands controlled 
by white men. And many changes 
have come to the islands under the 
white man’s rule. 

To see what these changes have 
been like, let’s take a look at a part 


of Polynesia that is also part of the 
United States. Let’s look at American 
Samoa (see map). 

Like many islands of Polynesia, 
the Samoan islands are really the 
tops of gigantic volcanoes. These 
volcanoes’ rise from the floor of the 
ocean. Eruptions* from the vol- 
canoes have spread a thick blanket 
of lava* over the islands. Through 
the centuries, this lava land has be- 
come fertile soil. 


PLANTS GROW QUICKLY 


Most of the Samoan islands are 
mountainous. Deep valleys cut 
through the mountains. Forests cover 
the mountainsides. These forests are 
very thick, with many ferns and 
vines. In Samoa plants grow quickly. 
The islands are hot. There is plenty 
of rain. From October to March, 
winds filled with moisture sweep 
over the islands from the sea. As the 
winds hit the mountain tops, the 
moisture turns to rain. 

Only about a third of the land on 
the Samoan islands can be used for 
growing crops. Most of this crop 
land lies around the edges of the 
islands, near the ocean. There the 
land is very fertile. The islands 
grow vegetables and fruits, apples 
and oranges and breadfruit. 

The most important plant in 
Samoa—as in other parts of Poly- 
nesia—is the coconut palm. Coco- 
nut trees cover much of Samoa’s fer- 
tile land. The islanders use every 


Gendreau photo 
These two Samoans are paddling a canoe made from a hollowed out tree trunk. The outrigger keeps the canoe from tipping over. 


part of the coconut. They eat its 
meat and drink its milk. From the 
fiber in the husks they make strong 
cord. They use the coconut shells 
for dishes, or burn them for fuel. 
They weave the long, thin leaves of 
the coconut tree into mats or bas- 
kets. They use coconut leaves to 
thatch the roofs of their houses. 

The coconut also provides the 
Samoans with most of the money 
they get from foreign countries. The 
islanders dry the coconut meat. The 
product is called copra. It is rich 
in oil. This coconut oil is shipped 
abroad to be used to make soap, 
margarine, and other products. The 
Samoans value their copra highly. 
The U. S. Government sometimes 
lets Samoans pay their taxes in copra 
instead of money. 

When the first white men came 
to the islands, they found that the 
Samoans all lived in small villages. 
Often these villages were independ- 
ent. They fought against each other. 
There was no central government 
over them all. 

Each village was ruled by a coun- 
cil of matais*. A matai is a chief 
of a family. Each family has at least 
one matai. Usually a man became-a 
matai because he was the eldest 
brother or eldest son of the former 
matai. The Samoans did not elect 
their leaders, as we do. They did 
not believe that all men have an 
equal right to become leaders. They 


*Means word is defined on page 20. 
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believed that some men were born 
to rule, and others to obey. 

The Samoans didn’t own land in- 
dividually. Whole families owned 
land together. The matais decided 
which members of the family should 
work on each piece of the family 
land. 

Members of the same family all 
shared their goods freely with each 
other. Suppose an islander fell sick. 
Or suppose the crops on the plot 
of land he was working failed to 
grow. Then he and his wife and 
children would simply go’ and live 
with other members of the family 
and eat their food until he was able 
to grow food for himself again. 

The Samoans never bothered to 
work very hard. They found it easy 
to collect wood and build their 
houses. Crops grew easily on the fer- 
tile land. With only a little work, a 
Samoan could grow enough food to 
keep himself and his family. For the 
rest of the time he danced, sang, 
swam, and went to parties. 

The Samoans lived this way un- 
til about 50 years ago. In 1899 the 
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U. S. took possession of the eastern 
islands of Samoa. Even before that, 
we were using the fine harbor at 
Pago Pago, on Tutuila. The small 
steam ships of those days needed to 
stop for coal during the long voy- 
age across the Pacific. Pago Pago 
became a refueling station. 

The U. S. changed the islands’ 
system of government. Samoan vil- 
lages are no longer independent. 
U. S. officials govern all of American 
Samoa. 


MORE DEMOCRACY 


We have tried to teach the Sa- 
moans democracy. The villages still 
have their chiefs. But the chiefs 
only keep their positions as long as 
the other villagers want them. 

We are doing away with the Sa- 
moan system of family ownership of 
land. We are trying to get the peo- 
ple to own land individually, as we 
do. We want them to stop sharing 
it except with close relatives. 

We have brought modern inven- 
tions into Samoa—automobiles, elec- 
tric lights, radios, and many others. 
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We've improved the harbors and 
built roads and houses. We've put 
up schools and made all Samoan chil- 
dren go to them. We've built hos- 
pitals. Our doctors and nurses are 
showing the Samoans how to cure 
diseases. 

We try to get the Samoans to 
produce more fruit and copra. We 
tell them that if they work harder, 
they can earn more money. Then 
they can buy the goods we have 
brought to the islands. 

The U. S. has helped the Samoans 
in many ways. There are no more 
wars on the islands. The people are 
healthier. They live longer. 

But some people ask: was it right 
and wise to change the way the Sa- 
moans lived? Were they happier in 
the old days, just working hard 
enough to keep alive? Are the 
changes good or bad? 

Perhaps it does not matter. It is 
too late to stop the changes. Samoan 
children have already forgotten most 
of the old customs. They are learning 
to live as we show them. They will 
never go back to their old ways. 
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Many experts believe the Polynesians came originally from Southeast Asia,made headquarters in Society Island region, 


and from there sailed to many distant islands. Small map shows American Samoa. It consists of eastern islands of Samoa. 





By FA’ATASI! T. VIENA 


HE island where I live belongs to 
the U. S. I am 13 and go to an 
American high school. 

When I was a small boy, I had 
never even heard of the American 
schools on Samoa. My family wanted 
me'to live by the old customs and 
become a matai, a family leader. I 
went to a faifeau. That is a Samoan 
school, where I learned the Samoan 
alphabet. 

Then one day I heard two students 
talk about a different kind of school. 
It was an elementary school run by 
the U. S. I told my family what I had 
heard. But they thought that Ameri- 
can-style education was not impor- 
tant. 

One day I got my marbles and 
asked my mother to let me go and 


How We Live in 
American 


Samoa 
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play with the students in the school- 
vard. She let me go. 

When I came to the schoolyard, I 
saw the teacher, standing at the 
door. So I went up and asked him: 
“How did these children become 
students?” 

The teacher gave me an answer 
that made me happy. He said that 
all children who were seven years 
old could enter the school. Then I 
said: “I am seven years old, and I 
must come to school.” So he wrote 
my name down, and asked my family 
to let me come to school. 

My family didn’t like the idea. 
But the Americans who rule our 
island have a law that all children 
must go to school. So my family had 
to let me go. 

I am now in the High School of 

(Continued on page 21) 





American Museum of Natural History 


Building a native-style wooden house. Notice the open sides and thatched roof. 








By TAGIILIMA F. M. GALA 


AGO PAGO, where I live, is the 

biggest town in Samoa: But only 
about 1,600 people live there. My 
family has lived in Pago Pago for 
years. My father works in the De- 
partment of Education. His job is 
to inspect the schools. 

I live at home with my parents 
and one sister. Our house stands on 
a mountain. It is built of wood and 
has an iron roof. 

The only high school in American 
Samoa is called the High School of 
American Samoa. I go there, and it is 
far from my home. So I get up at six. 
School starts at eight and ends at 
2:45. There are many boys in the 
school, but only 15 girls. I am a 
member of the Junior Commercial 
group. We study history, English, 
typing, bookkeeping, and shorthand. 

We play many games in school. 
Girls have play days on Tuesday 
and Thursday. We play basketball 
and volleyball. Boys have play days 
on Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 
They play baseball, horseshoes, 
cricket, basketball, and other games. 

We also play outdoors every day 
except when it rains. The climate 
here is warm. We often go swim- 
ming. The beaches are wide and cov- 
ered with sand. The water is shal- 
low. 

Another thing we do is dance. 
The dance we do is called the siva. 
It is like the hula dance done in 
Hawaii. You may have seen that in 
the movies. Most of the actions are 
done with the hands. In the siva, 
a girl is usually in the center, and 
two or three boys dance behind her. 

In Samoa we have a special way 


(Continued on page 21) 














Citizenship Quiz Semester Review 





Total possible score for Citizenship Quiz Semester Review—100 


My score for this page 





My name 








Subject 


Teen-age Citizen 


1. HOW ARE YOU DOING? 


Being a good citizen is a seven- 
day-a-week job. Read each of the fol- 
lowing situations. Then check the 
best solution to each. Score 1 point 
each. Total 9. 


1. Your family has one TV set but 
three children. The children often 
quarrel over which channel will be 
tuned in. You should 

a. make it a practice to get to the 

set first to be sure of having 
your program. 
b. get together in a family group 
to talk the problem out and find 
a fair solution. 

c. get together in a family group 
and then insist that the others 
will learn to like your programs. 


2. Your parents want to go to a 
movie and ask you to baby-sit with 
your younger sister. You had been 
thinking of going over to a friend's 
house to study. You should 

a. remember that parents, too, 

‘have rights and agree cheerful- 

ly to cooperate. 

b. insist they stay home and take 

care of their own baby. 

c. make a trade—offer to stay home 

if they will let you buy that 
new sweater. 


3. You have got into trouble at 
school, but there is a chance that it 
will pass over and your family wont 
hear about it. You should 

a. tell your parents anyway. 

b. keep the news from them at 

any cost. 

c. hint vaguely at it so that later 

you can claim you did tell them. 


4. Your parents ask you to shoul- 
der more housework. You should 
a. argue that children shouldn't 
have responsibilities. 


b. give up all your own activities 
and do twice as much as they 
have asked you to. 

c. realize that you have responsi- 
bilities as well as privileges. 


5. You want to be a mechanic, but 
your school requires you to take two 
years of history. You should 

a. ask the principal to make an ex- 
ception for you. 

b. take history, but do just enough 
work to get by. 

c. take history and do your best, 
figuring that every course makes 
you a more rounded person and 
a better thinker. 


6. You have a heavy school load 
and your he!p is needed at home. But 
you don’t want to miss the school 
football games. You should 

a. try to organize your time well, 

work hard, and thus “make” 
time for the games. 

b. skimp on homework, but just 

for the fall. 

c. decide to skip the games. 


7. To make democracy work, citi- 
zens must obey the law and respect 
the rights of others. In school you 
should 

a. break rules to have fun while 
youre young. 

b. be careless with school prop- 
erty because it doesn’t belong 
to anyone in particular. 

c. realize that obeying school 
rules will teach you to respect 
the laws of your country. 


8. Youre tired of school and 
would like more money. You should 
a. quit as soon as you Can. 
b. take a year off to try working. 
c. remember that you probably 
can’t get ahead without an ed- 
ucation and try to get a part- 
time job to add to your income. 


9. To be a good citizen in your 
community, you should 
a. look around for work teen-agers 
can do. 
b. help out only if you’re asked. 
c. keep out until you can vote. 





My score__ 


2. ON THE OTHER SIDE 


A good citizen understands de- 
mocracy. But he must also under- 
stand the forces that threaten our 
freedom. Underline the phrase that 
correctly completes each of the fol- 
lowing sentences describing life un- 
der the Communists. Scére 1 point 
each. Total, 6. 


Communists falsely accuse us of 
being “imperialists.” Since the end of 
World War II, they themselves have 
(freed millions from British rule, 
kept their hands off other countries, 
grabbed the homelands of half a 
billion people). The Russian consti- 
tution promises the people freedom. 
But it doesn’t look much like free- - 
dom to us. For example, in Commu- 
nist elections you find (only one po- 
litical party, two parties, several par- 
ties) and (one candidate, two candi- 
dates, several candidates) for each 
job. In the courts you find the (“rule 
of law,” “rule of men,” “rule of the 
majority”). As for religion, the Com- 
munists (have declared war against 
it, encourage churches of all faiths, 
require everyone to attend the same 
church ). Workers under communism 
must (choose their professions when 
they are children, spend two years in 
a slave labor camp, work where they 
are told to). One group, however, 
has succeeded in making real trouble 
for their Communist masters. This 
group is the (soldiers, inventors, 
farmers ). 





My score 
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What’s in the News? 


1. AT HOME 


Circle the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score 
2 points each. Total, 20. 





CANADA 














l. This month two states are cele- 
brating the 100th anniversary of the 
forming of the territories from which 
they were later carved. The two ter- 
ritories, which are shown on the 


map, were. 

a. Dakota and Montana. 

b. Nebraska and Kansas. 

c. Michigan and Ohio. 

2. This winter the U. S. made a 
big splash by launching the world’s 
first 
a. atomic sub. b. bathyscaphe. 

c. atomic diving suit. 

3. Another big story was the at- 
tack by Puerto Rican Nationalists on 

a. the Supreme Court. 

b. the House of Representatives 

c. the Treasury. 

4. The map below shows a trouble 
spot where the Mississippi River is 

a. ruining farmland. 

b. backing up. 


c. flowing into another river. 


MISSISSIPPI 


LOUISIANA 4 





5. In March the U. S. set off the 
biggest explosion ever created by 
man, in a test of the 

a. newest guided missile. 

b. hydrogen bomb. 

c. new kind of TNT. 

6. The Senate has voted to con- 
firm Earl Warren as the new 

a. U. S. Chief Justice. 

b. Director of the Budget. 

c. Speaker of the House. 

7. A U. S. uranium rush is taking 
place on the 

a. Missouri River. 

b. Great Plains. 

c. Colorado Plateau. 

8. A “Help Korea Train” is tour- 
ing the U. S. to collect 

a. rifles and pistols. 

b. old newspapers. 

c. tools, clothing, medicine. 

9. Religious membership in the 
U. S. is now 

a. at an all-time high. 

b. at an all-time low. 

c. decreasing slightly. 

10. President Eisenhower's “atom- 
ic pool” plan would use 

a. atoms for swimming pools. 

b. atoms for war. 

c. atoms for peace. 


My score__._.__ 


2. ABROAD 


Match the names in the first col- 
umn with the phrases in the lower 
column. Score 2 points each. Total, 
12. 

. The Netherlands 

. The Big Four at Berlin 
. Buenos Aires 

. Geneva Conference 

. Naguib 

. European TV 


aur ONE 


a. world’s largest city without 





- traffic lights 


__b. peace settlements in Korea 
and Indo-China 

—_c. repairing flood damage and 
ridding the soil of salt 

—d. in, out, and in-again Egyp- 
tian leader 

__e. linking France, West Ger- 
many, Belgium, Britain, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Denmark; Switzerland 

—f. no agreement on Germany 
and Austria 


My score_ 








3. IN SCIENCE 


Underline the correct word or 
phrase inside the parentheses. Score 
2 points each. Total, 18. 

“What a strange bird!” said the 
Warracaba Tiger. “Who are you?” 

“I'm a moa from (Burma, Egypt. 
New Zealand).” 

“I’m a fierce tiger from (Florida, 
Cuba, British Guiana),” answered 
the Warracaba. “Are moas good to 
eat?” 

“Certainly not,” said the moa, 
trying to think of a way to change 
the subject. “But I’m six hundred 
years behind the times. Could you 
bring me up to date?” 

“Glad to.” The Warracaba 
scratched his ear. “I read Junior 
Scholastic, so I'm very well informed. 
Why, I’ve just read that African 
elephants save the lives of other 
animals by (digging water holes, 
picking bananas, digging caves). 
And this summer scientists are go- 
ing to photograph the planet (Venus, 
Pluto, Mars), which will be closer 
to Earth than at any time in the 
last 15 years. Other scientists have 
studied the snow crop to learn how 
much (coal, water, topsoil) will be 
available this year.” 

“What's that odd thing?” asked 
the moa. 

“That’s the Navy’s new vertical 
plane which can (land on or take 
off from its tail, travel underwater. 
fly without fuel). And I must tell 
you about the thimble-sized (loco- 
motive, jet car, battery) which turns 
atomic energy directly into elec- 
tricity. Here’s a photo of it. 








“Starlings are afraid of their own 
(squawks, shadows, children).” The 
Warracaba paused. “There was even 
a story about me in Junior Scholas- 
tic.” 

“What did it say?” 

The Warracaba whispered, “That 
I'm not really a tiger at all. ['m a 
(pigeon, porpoise, bush dog).” 

“That's all right,” said the moa. 
“I’m only a museum model myself.” 
My score 
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Around the World 


The numbers of the statements below correspond with the numbers on the maps. First 
identify the country numbered. Then complete the statement about it or answer 
the question about it on the line provided. Score 1 point each. Total 15. 


1. The U. S. and 20 other Ameri- 
can nations make up the Organiza- 
tion of American States. They met 
here to discuss problems of the 
Americas. Name the capital city in 
which the meeting was held. 





2. The largest colony in the Amer- 
icas, its main crop is sugar. But the 
U. S. get’ an important mineral to 
make aluminum from this colony and 
its neighbors. Name the mineral. 


other country (in South America)? 





6. You might call this the land of 
the three “I’s’"—light, lakes, and a 
product which forms the country’s 
second most important industry. 
Name the product. 





7. This tiny island is looked on as ~ 


the “mother country” by the huge 
Commonwealth. Name its ruler, who 
is just finishing a world-wide tour. 





3. What explorer landed here in 
1502, little dreaming that only 40 
miles away lay the ocean which 
would have taken him to the Indies? 





.4. What country has been granted 
control forever over this narrow 
strip of land? 





5. This country built the Big Ditch 
after Panama revolted against what 


8. This mountainous corner of the 
island in question 7 is almost like a 
country in itself. It produces large 
quantities of a fuel needed by the 
whole island. What is this fuel? 





9. This borderland has suffered 
and changed hands often during 
wars between France and what other 
country? 





10. Though small and poor, this 
country is one of our important al- 
lies. One reason is its location, for 
it is the “back door” to another 
country where we have air and naval 
bases. Name that other country. 





1l. Rice, rubber, tea, and coco- 
nuts grow well here. And if you 
want to see a horse, try the zoo. 
What country are we in? 





12. A rich farm land and the 
source of important rivers, it is the 
cause of a quarrel between India 
and what other country? 





13. On these tiny U. S. islands, 
the chief product is copra. It is made 
from the fruit of what tree? 





14. What European country is the 
U. S. helping in the war against 
Communist-led rebels here? 





15. Another war recently ended 
here, leaving this country half free 
and half communist. Name country. 
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Panama’s main crops are bananas, sugar, rice. They grow 
along the hot, wet coastal lowlands. Most people of Panama 


Test Your Skills 


1. USING A MAP 


Study the map and caption. Then 
correctly complete each of the fol- 
lowing sentences and questions. 
Score 1 point each. Total, 14. 

1. The Republic of Panama ex- 
tends about 350 miles from 

a. west to east. 

b. north to south. 

c. north to east. 
2. Two products of Panama are 

a. penguins and Eskimos 

b. wheat and furs 

ce. rubber and coconuts 
3. The capital of Panama is 








4. Most of the people of Panama 
*.arn their living as 
a. miners. b. farmers. 
c. fishermen. 
5. Panama’s main crops grow 
a. in the mountains. 
b. along the Canal Zone. 
c. along the low-lying land of 
the coasts. 
6. Panama needs, and is getting, 
help with its 
a. agriculture. 
b. fast-growing factories. 
ce. fishing industry. 


The wvo countries which have 





boundaries with Panama are 


and 
8. The Panama Canal cuts through 
Panama at its 
a. narrowest point. 
b. widest point. 
c. farthest south point. 
9. At that point, Panama is ap- 











proximately _________ miles wide. 
10. The Canal Zone is marked on 
the map by 
a. green lines. 
b. white space. 
c. gray-shaded area. 
11. The Canal Zone is a strip of 
land about 
a. one mile wide. 
b. 10 miles wide. 
c. 100 miles wide. 
12. The Canal was built to link 
two great oceans of the world. What 


are they? 





13. The Canal has shortened the 
time it takes to fly from New York to 


Peru. True . False - 
14. The name of the artist who 
drew this map for Junior Scholastic 





is 





° 





My score 


Map for Junior Scholastic by Peter Vatsures 


make their living by farming. Their government and the U. S. 
are teaching Panama farmers how to grow more food. 


2. WORKING WITH NUMBERS 


Score 1 point each. Total, 6. 

1. Cats and dogs galore! The U. S. 
has about 50 million cats. Our .PUP- 
ulation is about 30 million. And 
every year the number of cats and 
dogs together increases by five per 
cent. About 30 per cent of our na- 
tion’s 41 million families own one 
or more cats. About 40 per cent of 
the families own one or more dogs. 

a. What is the total number of 
cats and dogs in U. $.?___ 

b. How many cats and dogs to- 
gether will we have next year? 





c. Three years from now? (Be 
careful on this one) 
d. What number of families own 





dogs? 

2. The British Commonwealth in- 
cludes eight independent nations 
which cover 9,988,000 square miles 
and have 531,000,000 people. Their 
dependencies cover 3,906,000 square 
miles and have 84,000,000 people. 

a. The area of the independent 
nations is about (2%, 4, 6) times that 
of the dependencies. 

b. The dependencies have about 
(6.1, 7.3, 13.6) per cent of the 
TOTAL Commonwealth population. 
My score 

My score for this page_____ 
Total score_______ 
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“Thores this about Coke ... 


“You cant beat the real thing’ 


When you have a yen for refreshment, 
look for the familiar red sign 

that invites you to stop and enjoy 

the real thing—Coca-Cola. 

Nothing else tastes so right 
and restores you so pleasantly as i a 
ice-cold Coke. Wherever you go, i 


pause... have a Coke 4 





...and drive safely, refreshed. 


Dnive Safely... 
Drive Kefreshed 











PCOKE” 16 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, COPYRIGHT 1954, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





GENERAL ELECTRIC’S ANSWER TO... 


E at General Electric know a 

lot about the value of staying 
in school. For more than sixty years 
we have been selecting promising 
high school and college graduates and 
giving them on-the-job training for 
positions of responsibility. The more 
education they bring to us, the faster 
we can help them climb the success 


ladder. 


We realize that some boys and girls 
have to leave school and find work. 
This doesn’t mean they can’t climb 
the ladder. They can if they want to 
keep on learning. 

Two things we know well: when 
a person is satisfied with the ladder 
rung he is perched on, he has stopped 
learning; a man in his mortal life 
cannot reach far enough upward to 
touch the top rung of any ladder. 

If you agree with us, but know 
that because of a good personal reason 
you must soon quit school, here is 
our advice. Do your level best while 
you are in school, and then on the 
job of your choice substitute hard 
work for the advantages you have 
missed by leaving school. We think 
you should shop for work that in- 
cludes on-the-job training, both for 
your hands and your head. There are 
many non-college men in high positions 
at General Electric. They gave more 
than was expected of them as they 
served their apprenticeships and kept 
on “‘boning up,”’ as they climbed to as- 
signments of increasing responsibility. 

Mainly, these words are aiming to 
reach boys and girls who drop out of 
school as early as legally possible to 
earn a quick dollar. They are the ones 
who are in effect giving away tens of 
thousands of dollars. 


q 


The 1950 Census Report tells us 


that in 1949, of all men 25 years and 
older, those who completed eight 
years of grade school received a 
median income of $2533. Those with 
four years of high school received a 
median wage of $3285. Those who 
stuck out four years of college re- 
ceived a median wage of $4407. 

Now money is not the chief aim 
of life. Yet without it, your life partner 
willexperience worry and monotonous 
toil. Your own children will not have 
their fair share of the good things of 
life. You and your family will not 
have a good house in a good neighbor- 
hood. You will likely reproach your- 
self for not being able to provide your 
dependents with the things which in 
your honest moments of self-analysis 
you know you owe them. 

When we say that it’s pretty 
wonderful to own an automatic fur- 
nace and an automobile, to dress as 
well as the next family, and to mingle 
with above-minimum-standard friends 
we sound very, very materialistic. 

You may call such an attitude ma- 
terialistic if you want to. We simply 
look around us and are forced to call 
such an attitude practical. Towards 
the end of this Bn thousands 
of automobiles will leave the parking 
areas of all our General Electric 
plants, and in them will ride more 
thousands of our people, most of 
them high school and college gradu- 
ates. They will leave for a few hours 
the work projects that are progressing 
in response to their wills. Because 
they are confident that their own 
personal progress advances in direct 
proportion to their own contributions 
to their Company, they will arrive 
home with a sparkling frame-of mind. 
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o your studies? 


None of them needs say to himself or 
to his family: “I suppose I’ll be grind- 
ing away on the same old job the next 
30 years.” 

We think it is practical and right 
to study how better to succeed on 
the job so that you can have a song 
in your heart when you work—and 
after hours. 

Are you beginning to cite examples 
of people you term successful, people 
who ran out on school early in their 
lives? There are indeed plenty of 
examples in your community. But 
you do this: you: ask them whether 
they would advise you to stick to 
your studies. 


Let’s look at statistics. 

By grade 8, 20% of all US. chil- 
dren have dropped out of school. At 
the end of grade 12, it’s 45%. At 
the end of college’s sophomore year, 
89% are not in school. At college 
graduation time, only 10% are left 
of the millions of boys and girls who 
began school at the age of five or six. 

Government surveys tell us further 
that boys and girls drop out before 
completing the twelfth grade because 
they (1) dislike school, (2) think it 
would be more fun to work, and (3) 
need money for themselves and their 
families. 

Teachers make you work, play 
favorites, talk too much, do too much 
of a selling job on staying in school? 
Sure! Our bosses at General Electric 
make us work too. And they play 
favorites: when there are openings 
higher up the ladder they push along 
the hard workers. And talk! Teachers 
talk you into behaving like social 
creatures, into solving difficult prob- 
lems and thereby help build in you 
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the elastic-like qualitics that will 


“snap you out of the inevitable set- 


backs and propel you forward. A job 
of work is no picnic for the person 
who doesn’t tackle the impossible 
with a whoop and a holler. 

We with our long memories recall 
unhappy classmates in the upper 
grades and college. They were the 
ones who elected to take the snap 
courses and dropped out one by one. 
The happy boys and girls were the 
ones who conquered trig, physics, 
chemistry, economics, philosophy, 
thermodynamics, etc.—and then 
signed up for even harder courses. 
The happy man at General Electric 
is the one who keeps on studying so 
he dares say to his boss: ““The Com- 
pany’s not getting its money’s worth 
out of me. Let me sink my teeth into 
a really challenging job.”’ This kind 
of perpetual student is the ideal 
clockwatcher; he tries to hold back 
the minute hand as it counts off the 
never-to-be-regained hours. 


We at General Electric, in urging 
all young people to stay in school, 
sense very keenly the real reason 
why so many drop out. It’s again a 
matter of attitude. 

Let’s imagine you are doing badly 
in a subject—say plane geometry. But 
one night you memorize the next 
day’s theorems till you can say them 
backward. As soon as the class starts 
next day, you shoot up your hand... 
wave it right at the surprised teacher 
till she lets you recite. It’s like eating 
peanuts; after one taste it’s hard to 
stop. That’s the way with success. 

Just once, if you are in the school 
doldrums, why don’t you put on a 
performance? It might be contagious, 
and it might be fun. 





In our shops, offices, and labora- 
tories, we at General Electric are 
accustomed to doing jobs that border 
on the fringe of the impossible. Be- 
cause so many solutions to problems 
are trotted out early in the morning, 
it is obvious that mental wheels often 
grind away merrily after work hours, 
from force of habit. Homework? If 
there’s an element of challenge in the 
assignment, it’s homeplay! 


Both at school and at work, there 
are setbacks, and therein lies—espe- 
cially in new experiences—an oppor- 
tunity for vigorous workouts. ‘Men 
with strong character, with a capacity 
for success, capitalize upon setbacks. 
Selective Service can, for example, 
steal so many months out of a man’s 
life, or it can provide such advantages 
as teaching the fundamentals of elec- 
tronics, machine tool operation, the 
mathematics of trajectories, the count- 
less business skills utilized in the 
handling of men and material. 

People who stick to their studies 
get ideas. When our own scientists 
and engineers became aware that they 
couldn’t get close enough to the “‘hot’” 
parts of an atomic reactor to make 
adjustments and pick up things, they 
dreamed up remotely controlled me- 
chanical hands. Back in 1944, an 
engineer looked at a straight fluores- 
cent lamp and said: “Let’s bend it in 
a circle so that it will be adaptable for 
table lamps and other home uses.” 
There were problems! But research 
and development men studied how to 
meet those problems, and the Circline 
came into being. In the last 15 years, 
so many problems have been solved 
at General Electric, so many ideas 
have been developed that didn’t exist 
before, that, as a result, an estimated 
40,000 new jobs have been created. 

Industry has always placed a great 
deal of value on bold, original think- 
ing. Yet average young people by 
their very nature are such conform- 
ists! It is so much easier to be one 
of the regular fellows. We read and 
agreed with some comments in the 
New York Times on this subject the 
other day: “If (the true business of 
a liberal education is greatness), edu- 
cation even at the high school level 
should be aimed at greatness .. . It 
comes more often from the student 
who has the determination and cour- 
age to swim against patterns around 
him ... (The individual thinker) is 
a pretty important fellow. For details, 
read the history books.” 

More companies have an eye on 
you than you can ever guess. Thou- 
sands of recruiting specialists are 
interviewing high school and college 
seniors and checking their records. 
All of them want to know: What 
subjects did you take? How well did 
you do in them? 

If you are a high school senior 
seeking permanent employment, will 
you squeeze dry the employing com- 


pany’s resources to give you as nearly 
as possible a college education? If you 
are a college graduate, will you keep 
on trying to gain more skill and 
knowledge in an almost endless va- 
riety of training opportunities? 
General Electric has been a 


“school” ever since its incorporation 
in 1892. In one field alone,.the Engi- 
neering Program, the Company has 
given on-the-job training to more 
than 25,000 men. 





While you are shopping for oppor- 
tunity, you will read such paragraphs 
as the next two, taken from a booklet 
called “10 Programs for College 
Graduates.” 

“These programs, diverse as they 
are, have certain common character- 
istics. In all courses, while learning 
new skills, the individual has a well- 
paid job and is given commensurate 
responsibility. He has the best of 
equipment at his disposal and he 
works side by side with leading men 
in his field. Through job rotation 
during training he learns much about 
the Company’s varied operations and 
is in a good position to decide which 
type yh gent most interests him. 

“Nor is his job decision necessarily 
final. As he moves up, he may be a 
candidate for any job in any depart- 
ment in the Company. General Elec- 
tric places no limitations on the career 

sitions for which a man is eligible. - 

he only limitations are that man’s 
own interests and abilities.” 

Will your job-shopping be real 
shopping or tvindow shopping? It will 
be a crying shame if you have to 
admit sadly to yourself as you read 
paragraphs similar to the quoted ones 
that: “These opportunities aren’t 
for me.” 

Your potential employer wants to 
know what you have to offer. With 
that information, he can help you find 
your starting place on the success 
ladder. And you can determine with 
some accuracy your rate of climb. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 





Barrel of Fun— 


, 1890 


IRLS and boys of the 1890s liked 

to read jokes and poems as much 
as you do. They also played word 
games and worked out puzzles. On 
this page you'll find examples of 
what they enjoyed. This page of fun 
was collected trom popular maga- 
zines of 60 years ago. 


Try: This on a Friend: 


Tell your friend to answer this 
question quickly: “Whose hatchet 
never told a lie?” Most likely he'll 
answer: “George Washington’s.” 


Good Writer 


Jeff was lazy. So his teacher de- 
cided to put him to work. She asked 
him to write 2 composition about 
the days of the week. He finished 
it in one minute. It read: “A com- 
position about the days of the week: 
Monday father and I killed a bear. 
We had enough meat to last Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday.” 


The Cat’s Meow 


Match the cats in the first column 
with the correct description in the 
second column. Consult dictionary 
for correct answers. 


Col. I 

__l. a dangerous cat 
—2. a cat that can fly 
—8. a library cat 
—_4. a caf that will fly 
—5. a water cat 
—6. a cat that asks questions 
—7. a cat you can eat 
—8. a cat that can swim 

Col. II 
. catastrophe e. cattle 
. catfish f. cataract 
. catbird g. catechism 
. caterpillar h. catsup 
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Lazy Runner 


An Indian of the Southwest saw 
a man riding a bicycle. It was the 
first time the Indian had ever seen 
anyone on a bike. “Man is lazy— 
but smart,” said the Indian. “Sits 
down to run.” 


e 


WAY BACK WHEN 





Style 


Love Poem 
The rose is red, the violet’s blue— 
That’s one line, and this is two. 
I love you much, I love you more— 
That was three and this is four. 


Smart Art 

Teacher: “What are you draw- 
ing?” 

Tommy: “A locomotive.” 

Teacher: “Why don’t you draw 
the cars too?” 

Tommy: “Because the locomotive 
draws the cars.” 


Eggsactly Right 


A man accidentally ran into an old 
lady carrying a bag of eggs. She 
dropped and broke all of them. The 
man offered to pay her for the eggs 
and asked how many were broken. 
“I don’t know, sir. All I remember 
is that one egg was always left over 
if I counted them by twos, threes, 
fours, or sixes. But if I counted them 
seven at a time, they came out even.” 
How many eggs did she have? 
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Empty-headed 


He: “If I stand on my head the 
blood will run into it and Ill turn 
red in the face. Why is it that when 
I’m standing, the blood doesn’t rush 
into my feet and turn them red?” 

She: “That’s easy. Your feet aren't 
empty.” 


Little Words 
“Yes, you did, too!” 
“I did not!” 
Thus the little quarrel started— 
Thus by speaking bitter words 
Two fond friends were parted. 


“I am sorry.” 
“So am I.” 
Thus the little quarrel ended; 
Thus by loving little words 
Two fond hearts were mended. 
B. B. Keech 


Good Advice 


“Careful with fire,” is good advice, 
we know; 

“Careful with words,” is 10 times 
doubly so. Will Carleton 


THE WIGGLE GAME 


The wiggle game was fun for the 
whole family. Mother took sheets of 
paper and drew a “wiggle” (a 
wavy line) on each sheet. She gave 
one sheet to each player. He had to 
make a drawing by adding lines to 
the wiggle. He also had to print a 
title for his drawing. 

After 60 secends, Mother collected 
the sheets. The winner was the 
player who made the funniest or 
cleverest drawing. The game could 
be played over and over by passing 
out sheets with differently shaped 
wiggles. Below are samples of wig- 
gle drawings. 


Fe iit 


Here’s a wiggle. Try your skill! 





Spouting wh-'« taking a sunbath. 





= 


Man with his left foot out of window. 








A pennant coming down with measles. 


Lady’s hat with cluster of flowers. 


iB 


A spider crawling out of an ink bottle. 




























































NEW MOVIES 


Wii Tops, don't miss. Good. 
“Fair. Save your money. 


¥YYWITNESS TO MURDER 
(United Artists). In this tight, well- 
made mystery, Barbara Stanwyck hap- 
pens to see George Sanders murder a 
girl. When the police arrive, Sanders 
merely murmurs, “There must be some 
mistake.” From that moment on, al- 
though police lieutenant Gary Merrill 
has fallen in love with her, everyone 
suspects that Miss Stanwyck is slightly 
out of her mind. Even Barbara comes 
to believe that she has been dreaming. 
The chase ending is something of a let- 
down. But the excitement is continuous 
right up to those last few moments. 
Sanders is especially effective as the 
sinister author who almost commits a 
perfect crime. 


“MCASANOVA’S BIG NIGHT (Para- 
mount). In this feeble comedy Bob 
Hope pretends to be Casanova, the 
great lover. Unfortunately, the comic 
ideas never get much beyond that 
point. Hope is his usual cowardly self. 
He chases after the ladies, and hides 
from their mates. But, aside from a few 
clever wise-cracks, the effect isn’t at 
all funny. And Joan Fontaine and Basil 
Rathbone, Hope’s co-stars, seem very 
uncomfortable in their strange sur- 
roundings. On the other hand, the 18th- 
century Venetian costumes and settings 
are quite beautiful. In Technicolor, of 
course. 





Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut- 
terbug button. 





LONG-WINDED. Playing the bagpipe, 
national instrument of Scotland. Pic- 
ture snapped by Andrea Watson of the 
Bellevue School in Syracuse, New York. 
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JOHNNY'S BIKE CLUB IS IN THE BIG WELL, THIS MEANS US! og 
MEMORIAL DAY PARADE. LETS GET ROLL ING! " 
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ONE LAST CHECK! je 
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~ OMIGOSH! LOOK AT THAT 
GLASS-RIGHT IN FRONT OF 
\ ME,AND | CAN'T TURN!!! 
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After the Parade Johnny drops in on Mr. 
Mitchell, the U.S. Royal Bike Tire Dealer, 
and tells him about his close call. 
LUCKY THING YOU HAD THOSE TOUGH U.S. 
ROYALS ON YOUR BIKE, JOHNNY. A FLAT 
COULD HAVE BEEN PRETTY AWFUL 


LL Say! | 
'MSURE \ 
GLAD | TOOK 
YOUR ADVICE 
AND GOT ‘EM 
BEFORE THE 
PARADE ! 


WHEW! MADE IT! THANK 
GOODNESS FOR THESE 
U.S.ROYALS! ARE 
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YOU SURE FEEL SAFER 
WHEN YOU RIDE ON ROYALS / 


, ood 
ur U.S. Royal Dealer. He's a & 
fie 2 arth plenty of helpful advice pyr toy 
hiking more fun. And he sells the os e 
the world—U. S. Royals—see him soo a 
U. S- ROYAL CHAI 
i jal built-in 
The finest bike tire you can buy; inde — 
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WORDS TO THE WISE 





WHAT'S IN A WORD? 


tawdry. We can thank St. Audrey 
—and careless speech—for this word. 

In England St. Audrey’s Day, Oc- 
tober 17, was celebrated with gay 
fairs. Booths were set up in the 
streets where people could buy trin- 
kets and food. Many of the mer- 
chants sold bright, inexpensive silk 
neckties on St. Audrey’s Day. St. 
Audrey had been very fond of 
jeweled necklaces when she was 
young. So the merchants called these 
neckties Saint Audrey's lace. 

The neckties were not usually of 
very good quality. They weren't 
made af the best silk. And the colors 
were flashy. So Sin t'Audrey’s lace 
(as people then pronounced the 
name) came to be associated with 
anything that was flashy and worth- 
less. 

People tend to slur over syllables 
when they pronounce words. (Did 
you ever find yourself saying “guhv- 
ment” for government?) Soon Sin 
t'Audrey’s lace was shortened to taw- 
dry. The word tawdry then came to 
mean “gaudy, without taste’—like 
the neckties sold on St. Audrey’s 
Day. 

Many English words have taken 





on their present forms because of 
careless pronunciation. A daisy, for 
instance, was originally called “day’s 
eye.” Fortnight is a shortened form 
of “fourteen nights.” 

Bedlam (meaning “uproar, crazy 
confusion”) is a mispronunciation of 
Bethlehem. There was a hospital for 
the insane in London called the 
Bethlehem Hospital. The word bed- 
lam suggests the noise and disorder 
of the mad patients in that hospital. 


Here’s How 


Do- you know the difference be- 
tween an antonym and a synonym? 
An antonym is a word that means 
the opposite of another word. A syn- 
onym is a word that means the same 
as another word. Admire and respect, 
for example, are synonyms. Admire 
and despise are antonyms. 

The list of words below includes 
some antonyms and synonyms of the 
word tawdry. In the blank space 
after each word write A if the word 
is an antonym of tawdry. Write S if 
the word is a synonym of tawdry. 
Two of the words are neither anto- 
nyms nor synonyms of tatwdry. Write 
X after these two words. 

cheap 

tasteful ____ 

flashy ____ 

vulgar 
discontented 
valuable ____ 
unintentional 

showy 
gaudy ____ 

















1 STARRED + WORDS 


Words starred* in this issue are defined here. 


aqua (AK-wa; first a as in “at”; sec- 
ond a as in “sofa”). Noun. The Latin 
word for water, often used in medical 
and chemical expressions. 

breadfruit. Noun. The large round 
fruit of a tall tropical tree, related to 
the mulberry. The fruit is something 
like bread when it is baked. 

eruption (eh-RUF-shuhn). Noun. The 
act of breaking out or bursting forth. 
Lava (see right) comes out of a vol- 
cano during an eruption. 


kilowatt (KILL-oh-waht). Noun. A 
measure of electricity, equal to one 
thousand watts. Most household light 
bulbs use 40 to 100 watts of power. 

lava (LA-va; first a as in “arm”; sec- 
ond a as in “sofa”). Noun. A mass of 
hot, melted rock which comes out of a 
volcano during an eruption. 

silicon (SILL-ih-kon). Noun. One of 


the commonest elements in the earth’s 


crust. Sand is mostly silicon. 
solar (SOH-ler). Adjective. Referring 
to the sun. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


matai (MA-tay; first a as in “at”). 
umu (OO-moo). 


SPORTS 


Short Shots 


> Imagine pitching two straight no- 
hitters and losing ’em both! It hap- 
pened recently to Jim Johnston of Nor- 
mandy High in St. Louis. The senior 
southpaw dropped the games, by iden- 
tical 1-0 scores, to Clayton and Fer- 
guson. Poor Jim’s team got only two 
hits in each game. 


> Tom Adler, who manufactures sports 
socks, says athletes’ feet are getting 
bigger. A generation ago anybody who 
asked for a size 15 or 16 sock was 
taken to the oddity counter. Nowadays, 
though, they sell 15’s and 16's by the 
carload. Adler lists three Minneapolis 
Laker cagers as being at the head of 
the foot parade: Vern Mikkelson and 
Clyde Lovellette, each size 16, and 
George Mikan, 15. 


> We thought Bob Mathias, the Olym- 
pic decathlon champ, had tried every- 
thing. But he hadn’t. Now he’s taking 
up golf. His instructor is Ellsworth 
Vines, who first achieved fame as a 
tennis player. 


> Now that Bobo Newsom’s retired, 
our idea of the travelingest ball player 
is Clarence (Hooks) Iott. He’s only 34, 
but Hooks, a pitcher, has worn the uni- 
forms of 21 clubs in the majors and 
minors since 1938. Hooks comes from 
Springfield, Mo., is now with Miami 
Beach in the Florida-International 
League. Next stop? Maybe Peoria. 


> Who makes the best big league 
coaches? They may not necessarily be 
the best, but there are more former 
pitchers, 16, coaching than any other 
group. Fourteen ex-catchers, 10 out- 
fielders, and nine infielders also man 
the coaching boxes. 


> Finest basketball court in the world! 
The Harlem Globetrotters, who ought 
to know, say they found it at the U. of 
Vancouver in British Columbia. The 
hardwood maple court rests on a bed 
of springlass and horsehair, making a 
perfect cushion. It’s supposed to have 
more bounce to the ounce than any 
other court. 


> Chuck Kettering, who coaches foot- 
ball at Winifred (Mont.) High, will 
probably think twice before giving any 
more grid lessons to his physical edu- 
cation classes. Kettering decided to 
ilhistrate a few tactics. He landed in a 
hospital with leg injuries received dur- 
ing the “lesson.” 

—ZANDER HOLLANDER 























Fa‘atasi’s Story 
(Continued from page 1Q) 


American Samoa. The school has 
nine teachers. Two are Samoans. 
The others are from the U. S. The 
main difficulty here is the English. 
We practice speaking and writing it. 
From this practice, I am able to 
write this story. I would like to 
improve my English. At home my 
family speaks our own language, 
Samoan. 

The American High School is on 
the island of Tutuila. My home is 
on the island of Olosega. The two 
islands are about 67 miles apart. 
So now I leave my family each year 
and come to Tutuila. 

When I am at home I help my 
mother cook, weed the plantation, 
look for firewood, and plant crops. 
Our house there is built in the 
Samoan style. It is round, and built 
of wood and has no sides. The roof 
is made of thatched sugar cane and 
coconut leaves, and is supported by 
wooden posts. (See photo, p. 10.) 

Olosega is a pleasant island. It 
has a healthful climate, a beautiful 
sandy beach, and high mountains 


with thousands of coconut trees. But 
it also has muddy swamps. Taro, a 
root crop, grows well there. 

Taro is one of the most popular 
Samoan foods. Others are bananas, 
breadfruit, yams, and palusami. Pa- 
Jusami is a mixture of coconut juice 
and soft green taro leaves, baked 
together. 

We also eat American-style food 
such as potatoes, ham, meat, bread, 
butter, tea, coffee, and cocoa. But 
not often. 

Sometimes we have hurricanes in 
Samoa. One of the worst came in 
1915. It hit the island next to ours. 
My grandmother told me that when 
that hurricane came, it blew down 
all the houses in one village. The 
coconut trees and crops were ruined. 
The trees on the mountain’ were 
swept away, so that only rock could 
be seen. Dead fish lay on the shore, 
swept up onto it by the tremendous 
waves. 

I would like to write to students 
in the U. S. If any of you are inter- 
ested in Samoa, I hope you will write 
to me. My address is: Fa‘atasi T. 
Viena, High School of American 
Samoa, Tutuila, American Samoa. 


Tagiilima’s Story 
(Continued from page 10) 


of cooking. We cook in an umu. 
That's a kind of square-shaped oven 
made of big stones. 

When you want to cook, you put 
some small pieces of wood inside 
the umu and light a fire. Then you 
add bigger blocks of wood. You 
keep the fire going for several hours 
until the big stones which form the 
umu are very hot. 

Then you put out the fire, and 
rake the pieces of wood out of the 


umu. The big stones are still hot. * 


You put your food on these stones, 
put other big stones on top of the 
food, and cover the whole thing 
with banana or breadfruit leaves. 
The hot stones cook your food. 

We eat lots of different kinds 
of food. Our favorite ones are taro, 
bananas, breadfruit, yams, meat, 
sausage, fish, and ice cream. 

I would like some students in the 
U. S. to write to me. I would enjoy 
answering any letters I get. My ad- 
dress is: Tagiilima F. M. Gala, High 
School of American Samoa, Tutuila, 
American Samoa. 
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NEW! Shelby's superb English-built lightweight, the 
Traveler. Exclusive 3-speed Her-cu-matic gear shift, 
dual-caliper hand brakes and famous Lucas “King 
Sports’ generator set. Chrome rims, fenders, saddle 
springs and pump. Large tourist bag, white pedals, 
kick stand, reflector, oil can and wrench. Black. #4219. 





NEW! Shelby’s balloon-tire model right off the 
drawing boards! Exclusive Airflo frame, dual- 
action spring fork, new luggage carrier and pow- 
erful headlight. Chrome rims, white sidewalls and 


flared fenders. #52. 









‘ 


“Be first with your very 
own license plate—free 


with your new SHELBY bike!” 
wy: YOGI BERRA 


All-star catcher of the world’s champion New York Yankees. 





SUPER! Sheiby’s junior 20” model. Chrome rims 
chain guard, headlight and tail reflector. Red and 
white with blue outline stripe. #SX-2. 






“When you pick a Shelby, you're 
picking a real champion,” says 
Yogi. Whether it’s a new English- 
built Shelby Traveler or a new 
ultra-modern Shelby balloon-tire 
model, you're way out ahead of 
the gang! And be first in your 
neighborhood with this license 
plate with your name or nick- 
name...free with every new 
Shelby. 


Be ahead—with 


SHELBY | 


SHELBY CYCLE COMPANY 
ANOTHER, PRODUCT 


2121 West li7th St., Cleveland 7, Ohie 
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For Your Family and Friends . . . For 
College or Employment Applications 


2'2 x 3’ inch 


WALLET- 


74 
PHOTOS 


Made From Your 
GRADUATION 
PORTRAIT 


er any Phote or Negative 
Beautiful satin-texture prints on 


double-weight paper. Send us 
your photo or negative with one 












dollar. We return prints promptly 


FROM 
a thy 3 
with original picture unharmed. 


KLEER-VUE FILM SERVICE Sao ] 00 
BOX 6364-S- PHILA. 39, PA. 





BUY U.S. SAVINGS STAMPS 


SLUGGER’S 
CHOICE 


In 





Famous Slugger Year- 
book FREE at your 
dealer’s or send 5c 

in coin to Hillerich & 
Bradsby Co., Loujs- 
ville 2, Ky. Dept. S-32 


Send for your 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 


Miniature Bat and 
Pen and Pencil Set 


<oe Suggs 
Pe os 


WiLLERICHS BRADSEY C 
COT GY 

















LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
MINIATURE BAT 
(16” long) 45¢ each 


LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER 
PEN-PENCIL 
set 
45c per set 


———— 3 
r— 

1 HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., Louisville 2, Ky., Dept. $-32 ! 
Pen and Pencil Sets @ 
Miniature Bats @ 45¢ each. 


Please send me 
45< each. 








| NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY and STATE 

















Sound Twister 


Question: “What is the difference be- 
tween the Prince of Wales, an orphan, 
a bald-headed man, and a gorilla?” 

Answer: “The Prince of Wales is an 
heir apparent; a bald-headed man has 
no hair apparent; an orphan has ne’er 
a parent; and a gorilla has a hairy 
parent.” 

Jerry Wallace, Brookings-Harbor (Ore.) School 


Position Filled 


Employer: “I want a responsible boy 
for this job.” 

Boy: “That’s me! In every other place 
I've worked something went wrong and 


I was responsible.” 
Edward Vagnini, Edison School, Bridgeport, Conn, 


Ridiculous Rhyme 


There was a young lady of Lynn 

Who was so excessively thin 

That when she essayed to drink lemon- 
ade ' 

She slipped through the straw and fell 


In. 
Jane Landes, John Barry School, Chicago, Ill. 


Right Way Out 


Police Chief: “So the burglar got 
away? Did you guard all the exits?” 
Rookie: “Yes, but he must have gone 


out through an entrance.” 
Carolyn Sodolski, P.S. 19, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Dangerous Dose 


Chemistry Professor: “Jones, what 
does HNO, signify?” 

Jones: “Well, ah... er... I’ve gat 
it on the tip of my tongue, sir.” 

Chemistry Professor: “Well, you'd 


better spit it out. It’s nitric acid.” 
Nonnie Wrinkle, Okolona (Ark.) H.8S. 


Telling the Truth 


Angry motorist: “This car you sold 
me won't even climb a hill!” 

Salesman: “I didn’t say it would. 
Remember, when you bought it I just 


said, ‘On the level, it’s a fine car.’” 
Beverly Smyth, Lincoln School, Hawthorne, N. J. 


Birthday Gift 


“My two boys had a race to see 
which one would give me my present.” 
“What happened?” 


“It was a tie.” 
Gene Cook, North Salisbury (Md.) School 


Joke of the Week 





Father (sternly): “Another bite like 
that and you'll leave the table.” 
Son: “Another bite like that and I'll 


be finished.” 
. Suzanne La Belle, Kinde H. 8., Rilion, Mich 








DON'T MISS 
THE BUS! 


Make sure you get every 
fascinating, fun-filled issue of 


SUMMERTIME 





MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 


Only a little while left! It takes time to 
print many thousands of copies of a 
big magazine like SUMMERTIME. We 
must start printing the first issue soon 
in order to have it ready by June 15th. 
You wouldn’t want to be without your 
copy when your friends receive theirs, 
would you? But we can’t guarantee 
copies for late-comers! If you haven't 
yet mailed your order, make sure 
you’re not left behind. Mail the coupon 
below at once. 


Scholastic Magazines 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


1 enclose 50¢. Please enter my subscrip- 
tion to SUMMERTIME and send me five 
big issues, starting June 15th. 


Name. 
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City. Zone. State. 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 
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This puzzle is based on a famous Ameri- 
can patriotic saying. The instructions give 
you clues to the saying. When you finish 
the puzzle, write out the full saying on 
these lines. 











Here are the clues: These words formed 
part of President Lincoln’s Second Inaugu- 
ral Address. They promised fair dealing 
with the southern states: 28D 5D 6D 
9A; 28D charity 31A 20D. 


1. Astronomical Society of the Pacific 


(abbrev.). 


4. Very tiny. 5. Intended. 
7. This resembles a frog, but has a warty 
skin. 


9. *Quotation word, meaning “no one.” 
12. Nickname for “Harold.” 13. Path. 
14. One of the Great Lakes. 

16. Violent anger. 17. Easily seen. 

19. Correct a text. 

20. Advertisement (abbrev.). 

22. Relative of the moose. 

23. American battleship, “Big __ —_.” 

7 OE et eee ee ee 
play by Shakespeare. 

27. This graceful bird can swim and has 
a long neck. 

29. Fall behind. 30. Anger. 

$1. *Quotation word, meaning “on behalf 
of.” 

33. Where pigs live. 

34. Familiar term for U. S. soldier. 

35. Exclamation of surprise. 


. Filled with awe. 2. Body of water. 
Man who founded Pennsylvania. 
*Quotation word, meaning “ill-will.” 

. *Quotation word, meaning “in the 
direction of.” 7. Definite article. 


D> G2 


. Rows of soldiers. 
. “Quotation word, meaning “everyone.” 
. Unable to hear. 


You row with this. 
A pony. Also means “to find fault 
wi hg 


. You see with this. 
. Man’s first name. His “tune” was 


popular a few years ago. 
18. Slippery fish. 


— — —— —— Martin is a famous 
actress. 


. Between zero and two. 
. Highly excited state, as “__ __ __ 


— with curiosity.” 


28. *Quotation word, “accompanied by.” 
$2. Rhode Island (abbrev.). 
83. In this manner. 

Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next- 
week in your edition. 





Answers to May 5 Quiz-word Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-wed; 4-Ali; 5-stick; 7-riot; 
9-know; 12-elf; 13-ewe; 14-dots; 16-cent; 17- 

legal; 19-years; 20-Al.; 22-mgr.; 23-cm. 
cars; 27-yore; 29-eve; 30-hat; 3l-and; 33- 


: ; 2-Eli; 3-Dick; 5-softly; 
; T-red; 8-I.L.0.; 10-own; 11-wet; 
15-seems; 16-carry; 18-gag; 20-ace; 2l-lava; 
tt? 24-met; 26-rent; 28-Ohio; 32-do; 











teke a fashion tip 
from a telephone teen 


Pat dabs a bit of cologne over her pincurls—it helps her 


hair dry faster and leaves a sweet fragrance. Like all smart girls, 


she knows good grooming is important in her job. 


Pat’s a service representative and talks to telephone customers 
in the business office. She started as a clerk when she 
finished school. Her pleasant voice and cheerful manner have 


helped her advance, and her pay check has kept growing, too. 


Take a tip from Pat—with many different jobs at the 
telephone company, there may be one waiting for youl 
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Still only 
5 cents 


EVERYBODY’S in love with 


Tootsie Rolls 


SO TEMPTING - SO CHOCOLATY:> SO TASTY 








And it’s Love at First Sight! When you see 


THIS LOVELY CHARM BRACELET! 
This 14-karat gold-plated heavy-link bracelet, with " HURRY! HURRY! HURRY! 


3 hand made charms, can be yours for only $1.00 and 
5 large TOOTSIE ROLL wrappers. Girls (and gift-minded boys), we have only a LIMITED 


Retail Value $2.50 number of these beautiful 14-karat gold-plated 
charm bracelets. There are five different charms, 
Fill out three of which will be with the bracelet. So don’t 
and malt wait! Requests will be filled in the order received. 
the 
* coupon 
today. 
-_ 
UTOOTSIE ROLLS BRACELET 


yj HOBOKEN, N. J. 


8 Please send me this beautiful 14-karat gold | 
: § plated CHARM BRACELET with 3 charms. >» 
i closed are 5 large TOOTSIE ROLL wrappers and 

i ONE DOLLAR ($1.00). 
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Off the Press 


Our American Democracy: A Compre- 
hensive Series of Charts explaining 
the Government of the Republic of 
the United States and the Way of 
Life of the American People, by 
Robert B. Weaver and Rollin B. 
Posey. Educational Map and Chart 
Service, Syracuse, Indiana. Guide 
Book, 236 pp., and 38 Charts, $59. 


The authors of these charts on 
American government and the accom- 
panying teacher’s guide believe that 
“Our traditional curriculum fails to de- 
velop the objectives that are essential 
to good American citizenship.” They 
urge that the traditional curriculum 
“be revised with emphasis upon the 
social studies.” 

The charts are 35 x 44 inches and are 
lithographed in pastel colors. The cap- 
tions are simple and suitable for the 
upper elementary school grades. While 
the charts attempt to be inclusive, they 
do not try to do too much. They fall 
within such broad categories as frame- 
work of our government, government in 
operation, industrial democracy, rela- 
tion of people to government, purpose 
of government, and preserving our tra- 
ditions. 

The teacher’s guide includes objec- 
tives in teaching democracy which are 
widely accepted. Part II of the guide 
develops each chart. This includes a 
short explanation of the background 
for the chart; suggestions for emphasis 
in class, including a list of questions; 
and pupil activities, 


A Visual History of the United States, 
by Harold U. Faulkner. Illustrated by 
Graphics Institute, Henry Schuman, 
N. Y. 199 pp., $5. 


Students of American history will be 
impressed by the brilliant illustrations in 
this volume which capture the main de- 
velopments in the story of the United 
States from the colonial period to the 
election of President Eisenhower. They 
are in red, black, grey, and white, They 
not only have eye-appeal, but they are 
based on sound scholarship. Supple- 
menting the well-known symbols of the 
Graphics Institute are maps and imag- 
inative line drawings. 

There are nine units in the book, in- 
cluding one on intellectual and cultural 
life. Foreign policy is treated in units 
7 and 9-first from the Jay Treaty 
through World War I and again in a 
section entitled, “The United States as 
a World Power.” The New Deal is 
treated in friendly fashion in Unit 8. 
Four of the units are given to the period 
before 1865. Political history is given 
equitable treatment throughout. 


Facing each of the graphic aids, or 
accompanying it on the 8% x 11-inch 
pages, is a narrative by the scholarly 
Harold U. Faulkner, professor of history 
at Smith College. Unfortunately, he at- 
tempts to do too much in too little 
space. The result is a fact-packed his- 
tory which lacks the sparkle of the 
drawings it is intended to supplement. 
The brief overviews of each unit are 
suggestive. In this casethere are 75,- 
000 words of narrative—too many for a 
text which purports to be a visualized 
history of the United States. 


How and Where to Get a Summer Job, 
by Tom Riley and Ione R. Henrick- 
son. Popular Mechanics Press, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 155 pp., 75¢ (paper 
covers). 


High school students and vocational 
guidance counselors will find this book- 
let a practical guide to numerous sum- 
mer jobs. It is realistic about summer 
pay, hours, and the nature of the work 
in a host of jobs from those in adver- 
tising agencies through yacht clubs. 

Do’s and don‘ts on getting jobs are 
given, including the sound observation 
“more students obtain vacation jobs 
through family and friends than through 
any single source.” There is a chapter 
on summer jobs with Federal agencies 
(including non-civil service jobs) and 
another on a “summer job” with the re- 
serve components of the armed services. 
A summary of the child-labor laws of 
the 48 states concludes the booklet. 


The Pool of Knowledge; How the 
United Nations Share Their Skills, by 
Katherine B. Shippen, Harper, N. Y. 
148 pp., $2.50. 


“Poverty, ignorance, sickness, the 
sad trio” are being combated by the 
United Nations in many parts of the 
world. By pooling the knowledge of na- 
tions, the people of backward lands are 
being helped. The technical assistance 
comes not only from the industrialized 
countries of the world, but from other 
“backward” areas. Javanese “fish-farm- 
ers,” for example, have helped Haitians 
to grow fish which have added protein 
to the native diet. 

How the world pool of technical 


-knowledge is being drawn upon to aid 


needy nations is the subject of Miss 
Shippen’s book, Developments in El 
Salvador, Ethiopia, Bolivia, Yugoslavia, 
Egypt, Libya, Iran, India, and several 
other countries are described simply 
and with feeling. Some historical back- 
ground, the lives, the people, and the 
project under way are woven deftly into 
each chapter. —Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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A Guide for Studying 


“Why Stick to Your Studies?” 
(in this issue) 


Aims 


To emphasize the material, social, 
and esthetic values to be gained through 
getting an education. 


Discussion Questions 


A. Based on the text: How does an 
education help you to get ahead faster 
in the business world? Why are you — 
likely to lose “tens of thousands of 
dollars” by quitting school before you 
graduate? Why do young people quit 
school? What other ways are there to 
solve school problems? What is an 
“ideal clockwatcher” like? What is a 
conformist? Why it is easy to become 
a conformist? Why would a major com- 
pany such as General Electric Company 
urge young people to continue their 
educations? 

B. Other considerations: Why is an 
education important for happiness in 
the social world? Why is an education 
likely to make you a better citizen? 
Why do schools teach such courses as 
art, music, literature? Why do schools 
urge students to join such organizations 
as Camera Club, Speakers’ Bureau, 
Drama Club, Nature Club? Why do 
schools urge you to take part in an 
athletics program? Does your high 
school record count when you come 
to look for a job? Why do the people 
who get ahead in industry usually keep 
on learning most of their working ca- 
reers? How does industry help workers 
to continue their educations? 


Student Activities 


1. Interview several people—prefer- 
ably under 30 years of age—who left 
high school before they graduated. 
Ask them: Would you advise me to 
finish high school? Why? Or why not? 
Report your findings to the class, 

2. Make a list of the jobs which do 
not require a high school education. 
Do they pay well even during a depres- 
sion? Are they “blind alley” jobs or do 
they offer real opportunities for the fu- 
ture? 

3. Make a list of jobs—that interest 
you—which require a college education. 
Are you taking the required courses in 
high school in order to get into college 
for advanced study in these job fields? 


4. Make a list of all the advantages 
that a high school education can give 
you. Then list additional advantages 
you might receive from a college educa- 
tion. Make a short oral or written re- 
port on your findings. 
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Junior Scholastie’s Advisory Board Meets May 22nd 


Buena Stolberg is serving 6n the 
Advisory Board of Social Education, 
the publication of the National 
Council for Social Studies. She is 
president of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Missouri State 
Teachers Association, and is active 
in committee work for the National 
Education Association and Delta 
Kappa Gamma. In 1950 she repre- 
sented Missouri at the golden anni- 
versary of public education in Cuba. 
Mrs. Stolberg has taught at all levels 
from primary through high school, 
but prefers “junior high children, 
because they are so unpredictable 
that every day offers a new chal- 
lenge.” Formerly a teacher in a one- 
room school, she is still concerned 
with the needs of rural youth as 
well as those of her pupils in the 
Webster Groves Junior High. 


Edythe D. Myers is a supervisor 
of junior high school history and 
civics in Baltimore, Maryland, where 
she has taught in both junior and 
senior high schools. Because it is 
the policy of this school system that 
each secondary supervisor of aca- 
demic subjects teach at least one 
class daily, she continues, to that 
extent, her work as teacher at the 
Frederick Douglass High School. 
Miss Myers graduated with honors 
from Syracuse University, received 
her M.A. from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and has done 
graduate study at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. Teaching, she 
Says, runs in her family. 


Jackson D. Bunis is chairman of 


Buena Stolberg Edythe D. Myers 


e 


Hermine K. Bauschard Irene J. Oliver 


the social studies department at 
Humboldt Junior High School in 
New York City. He has served as a 
member of the Social Studies Cur- 
riculum Council and on committees 
to evaluate audio-visual materials, to 
develop publications, and to conduct 
teen-age forums. Mr. Bunis is an 
adviser to students, a school-commu- 


nity coordinator, and an instructor 
for an in-service course, “Teaching 
Social Studies in the Junior High 
School.” He has been concerned with 
adult education and _ citizenship 
classes. His graduate study was done 
at New York University. 


Hermine K. Bauschard is at 
Gridley Junior High School, Erie, 
Penna. She has taught geography in 
high school for more than ten years 
and has also served as a general field 
representative for the American Red 
Cross. In 1952 she was awarded a 
Ford Foundation High School Teach- 
er Fellowship and traveled through 
most of the Mediterranean countries. 
She has also traveled widely in 
northern and central Europe and in 
the U. S. and Canada. She has done 
graduate work at the Universities of 
Wisconsin and Chicago and is a 
member of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers, the American 
Geographical Society, and Delta 
Kappa Gamma. 


Irene J. Oliver is a teacher of 
social studies at Buckingham Junior 
High School, Springfield, Mass. She 
has also taught English and physical 
education, has been a dramatic coach, 
and has served on curriculum com- 
mittees for Science, English, and 
Health and Safety Education. She 
is now chairman of the Eighth Grade 
Social Studies curriculum revision 
committee in Springfield, Mass., and 
vice-president of Springfield, Mass. 
Teachers’ Club. She got her B.S. de- 
gree from Boston University and her 
M.A. from Columbia. 





At Our Corner 


NCE a year in May, Scholastic Mag- 

azines entertain the members of their 
Editorial Advisory Boards for an impor- 
tant two-day conference. This year the 
conference will be held on May 22-23 
at ‘the Scholastic offices, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 

At these annual meetings, the con- 
tents of all our magazines for the past 
year are evaluated, and editorial pro- 
grams and problems for the coming 
year are thoroughly discussed. The en- 
tire editorial staff participates, and ow 
editors and writers profit immensely by 
the wisdom and experience of our ad- 
visers. Many policies adopted by ow 


editors grow out of suggestions from our 
advisers and the stimulating discussions 
that they initiate. 

Our six classroom magazines have a 
total of 31 members on their Editorial 
Advisory Boards: five each for Practical 
English, Literary Cavalcade, and Junior 
Scholastic; eight for Senior Scholastic 
and World Week, both for high school 
social studies; and eight for NewsTime, 
our publication for the middle elemen- 
tary grades. The majority of our board 
members are classroom teachers of Eng- 
lish, social studies, or elementary 
grades. Others are subject supervisors 
in city school systems, curriculum au- 
thorities, or professors from university 
schools of education. Board members 


represent many sections of the U. S 


Approximately half the members re- 
tire each year, in order to maintain con- 
tinuity from one year to the next and to 
provide a constant influx of fresh abili- 
ties and interests. 

In June, after the meetings of the 
subject-matter advisory boards, the ex- 
ecutives of Scholastic also meet with 
the members of the National Advisory 


Council. This group, composed of lead- 


ing school administrators, city super- 
intendents, and high school principals, 
considers general problems of publica- 
tion policy from the standpoint of ad- 
ministration. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 











